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we have what is practically a continuation of the "Eilum
Lahyrinthi" in the discussion of nineteen kinds of Mo-
tion; and that the book concludes with an unfulfilled
promise to expound the rectifications of induction, and
then to proceed to concretes, latent processes, and con-
figurations.

In Bacon's Tables and Instances, with a constant
reference by way of caution to the Idola, and the use
of the Experieiitia Literata, which he claims as a pre-
rogative of modern times, we have as much of his
method as he was enabled to expound. Its incomplete-
ness is confessed, its defects manifest; but the con-
tention that there is in it nothing new, that it is a
mere restatement of common practice, is an itjnoratio
cUneJiij which would lead us to conclude that, because
the burnt dog as well as the burnt child dreads the
fire, it is idle to inquire into the nature of heat, or
that mensuration and trigonometry are useless because,
for practical purposes, a man can find the length and
breadth of most fields with his eyes and legs. Mac-
aulay's jest about the Judge and the three names and
Jacobinism is on a par with Locke's declaration that it
has been his "ill luck never to find a science founded on
axioms;" and that the laws of Identity, Contradiction,
and Excluded Middle are like the utterances, if he could
speak, of " a monkey shifting his oyster from one hand
to the other, and saying oyster in right hand is subject,
and oyster in left hand is predicate." Equally absurd is
the criticism that Bacon's method was not his own, be-
cause it was latent in his age. So, no doubt, the law of
gravity was latent in the age of Newton, and the steam-
engine in the ago of Watt. We have soon that previous